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I further add that I do not desire that my simple word should
be Accepted regarding the truth of what I promise, but that judg-
nfent should be made on the writings which I have already published.
For I did not there make trial of one question or two, but explained
more than a thousand which had not so far been expounded by
any one before; and although hitherto many had looked at my
writings askance, and endeavoured in all sorts of ways to refute
them, no one that I know of has as yet been able to find them
not true. If an enumeration is made of all the questions that
have during all the centuries through which the other philosophies
have flourished, been through their means solved, we shall find
them neither so numerous nor so celebrated as those of mine.
But further, I state boldly that the solution of no one question
has ever been given by the aid of the principles of the philosophy
of the Peripatetics, that I myself cannot demonstrate to be false and
illegitimate. And to prove this, let any one set before me, not all,
for I do not consider that they are worth the trouble of employing
much time upon, but some of the most striking questions, and
I promise that I shall stand by what I have said. I simply make
it known here in order to remove all matter of dispute, that in
speaking of the particular principles of the Peripatetic philosophy,
I do not except questions the solution of which are derived either
entirely from the experience common to all men, or from the
consideration of figures and movements proper to mathematicians,
or finally from the notions of metaphysics which are commonly
received, and which seem to have been admitted by me just as
much as are the preceding, as appears from my Meditations.

I go further and say what may seem to be a paradox, viz. that
there is nothing in all this philosophy in so far as it is termed
Peripatetic and different from others, that is not new; and that on
the other hand there is nothing in mine that is not old. For, as
regards principles, I accept those alone which have been generally
accepted by all philosophers, and which for that reason are the most
ancient of all; and that which I finally deduce from them appears to
be, as I clearly show, so contained and implied in these principles,
that it would seem that it is likewise very ancient, since nature
herself has engraved it upon our minds. But, on the other hand, the
principles of the ordinary philosophy, at least at the time at which
they were invented by Aristotle or by others, were new, nor should
they be esteemed to be better now than they then were; and
nothing has been as yet deduced from them which is not contested,